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had thus effected that passage which for centuries had been
the dream of navigators.

The vast expenditure of life and treasure which Britain
had made in quest of the North-west Passage, and the use-
lessness of that passage when at last discovered, had not by
any means extinguished the thirst after Polar adventure.
For some time indeed little had been done in Arctic re-
search.     In 1867, however, the subject "began to receive
renewed attention.    No one now sought to encourage any
further exploration of this commercially impracticable North-
west passage.    But it was contended that the North Pole
might be reached, and that much interesting and important
geographical work remained to be done in that region.   The
desirability of renewed exploration had been pressed upon
the Government by the British Association and the Geo-
graphical Society, but without success.    The geographical
authorities were far from being agreed as to the proper
avenue by which the attempt to reach the Pole should be
made.    Tour routes had been advocated.    One by Spitz-
bergen, one by the north-east coast of Greenland, one by
Behring's Straits, recommended by French geographers, and
one by Smith's  Sound,  which was warmly espoused in
England.   This want of agreement among those who had
given special attention to the subject seemed to furnish a
ready justification of the unwillingness of the Admiralty to
re-engage, in the meantime, in a task where already so many
precious lives and so much valuable property had been lost.
Murchison, in  successive addresses  to  the Geographical
Society, dwelt emphatically on the importance of taking action
in this matter, showing what Swedes and Germans had done,
and how much might now be accomplished with the in-f political causes.
execution of the later journeys of Livingstone, therefore, the
